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only part of that. He did not go to Hebron, Gaza, or the Land of the 
Philistines, to Cesarea, Carmel, Tyre, or Sidon, and his walks about Je- 
rusalem were few and short. Half the objects of interest in the Holy 
City are left without mention, as they seem to have been unvisited. 

Usually Mr. Buchanan adopts the topography of Robinson and the 
standard authorities. When he differs from this, he seems to us to be 
wrong, and he certainly gives no good reasons for his opinion. His 
view of the course of the Tyropoeon is hastily assumed, and his theory 
about the "Tombs of the Kings" is unsatisfactory. The conjecture 
that Hermon, rather than Tabor, was the scene of the transfiguration, 
does not the more commend itself to our judgment that this new trav- 
eller has again brought it forward. Mr. Buchanan's objections to the 
traditional site of Gethsemane have less to recommend them than his 
objections to the Church of the Sepulchre as the site of Calvary, and 
the mosque on Mount Olivet as the place of the Ascension ; though 
even here his conclusions are vitiated by loose reasoning and evident 
carelessness, as, for instance, on p. 245, where he writes " east " 
instead of " west," so overthrowing his argument. His derivation of 
the Arabic name " Urtas " from the Latin " Hortus," because it is a 
garden, is simply ludicrous ; and we take leave confidently to question 
his statement, that on the direct road from Bireh to Yebrud a distinct 
and complete view of Bethel can be found. To see through the two 
miles of intervening mountains would require microscopes of stronger 
power than those suggested by Mr. Weller, Jr. in his celebrated testi- 
mony. It is a charming surprise, too, to learn that the Casa Nuova of 
the convent at Nazareth is "' clean." A new labor of Hercules must 
have been performed there, to warrant such an epithet. On the Lake 
of Galilee Mr. Buchanan had an original boat-adventure, which ena- 
bled him to appreciate the miraculous narratives of the storm and the 
walking on the waves. 

The worst literary blunder in the volume which we have noted is 
the frequent use of the word " lie " for " lay." He talks about the " lie 
of the land," and about a ship " lying her course." 



12. — Life and Liberty in America; or, Sketches of a Tour in the 
United States and Canada, in 1857-58. By Charles Mackat, 
LL. D., F. S. A. With ten Illustrations. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 413. 

Charles Mackat has not, in his sketches of American travel, like 
so many of his countrymen who have been lionized and feasted, an- 
swered with abuse and ridicule the civilities which he received. He has 
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made a book as good in temper as it is in taste, in which the error is 
rather on the side of too much praise than of too much blame. He has 
refrained from the temptation to satirize follies, and has cordially 
acknowledged all the merit which he could find. At the same time, he 
does not write as one captivated by our institutions, or in the least 
degree weaned from his English monarchical prejudices. The author of 
the lyrics of freedom is no American democrat, and his " good time 
coming " does not propose to dispense with the Queen and the Lords. 
He feels a loyal exhilaration when he gets across the border, and he 
sees in Canada, East and West, what no Yankee is able to see there. 
Nay, in his ardor of patriotism, he even predicts that New Eng- 
land will wish to be annexed to Canada, and regards it as rather prob- 
able that such will be the issue, in the near dissolution of the Union 
which slavery must bring. His study of the New England character, 
in supposing the people ready to come again under British sway, is as 
inaccurate as his observation of New England railways, on which, he 
says, the " express trains seldom average more than twenty miles an 
hour." He finds, too, what no American tourist is likely to discover, 
that the speed on Canadian railways is greater than the speed on rail- 
ways " in the States." He is sadly, however, forced to admit that the 
Canadian hotels are inferior ; and his description of the discomforts of 
the inn at Prescott wins for him our deep commiseration. His testi- 
mony here may be received as just and faithful, whatever we may 
think of his assertion that a third of the " Thousand Islands " are to 
be seen on the passage from Prescott to Montreal. The querulous 
" Job's comforter " from Connecticut certainly told Mr. Mackay the 
truth, in exposing his blunder about these islands. 

As a discussion of American manners or institutions, Mr. Mackay's 
book is superficial ; but it is throughout entertaining, readable, and 
genial, and one comes to love the author, in spite of his conceit. The 
last chapter ought to have been left out ; yet we couH not well spare 
Holmes's ringing lyric of " Farewell " to the author. We do not need 
such repeated protests against the Maine Law to show us that Mr. 
Mackay does not belong to the class of " Temperance fanatics," since a 
considerable space of the volume is devoted to the subject of " drinks," 
on which the author discourses with genuine zest. Several chapters are 
given to the slave question, and the conclusions to which Mr. Mackay 
arrives will satisfy his English friends, while his admissions will mollify 
those whom his conclusions might annoy. Mr. Mackay will pass as 
a moderate abolitionist. Upon the Indian question he is discreetly 
non-committal ; and no one could tell from his book to what religious 
sect he belongs, or whether he is a Churchman or a Dissenter. Boston 
47* 
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and its literati are evidently his favorites, though he prefers the Savan- 
nah cemetery of Bonaventura and its ancient evergreen oaks to the 
more celebrated retreat at Mount Auburn. Chicago alone of the 
great cities he did not visit. In the chapter on " Americanisms and 
American Slang " he ventures the remark, which another poet is able 
to prove most fully, that every one of the flash expressions so common 
in different parts of our land can be traced to a Saxon root, and be jus- 
tified by ancient usage. 

The wood-cuts of Mr. Mackay's book are not only good, but new ; 
and the verses which he has interspersed, if not great as poetry, help 
to illustrate the variety and the incidents of his long journey. The 
work will add to its author's reputation. 



13. — An Oration delivered before the Municipal Authorities of the 
City of Boston, July 4, 1859. By George Sumner. Boston : 
Geo. C. Rand and Avery. 8vo. pp. 67. 

This is an admirable address, — simple in style, large in thought, 
weighty in matter, and moderate in tone. The most important portion 
is devoted to a statement of the obligations of the United States to Spain 
for her services to us during the Revolutionary "War ; and this is really 
a positive addition to the history of our country, evincing originality of 
research and sagacity of combination. Not less interesting to the ma- 
jority of readers will be the masterly view presented of the progress of 
liberal ideas in Europe, and the nature of the obstacles which hinder 
their present realization, but which cannot prevent their ultimate tri- 
umph. In this portion of his Oration Mr. Sumner displays an intimate 
knowledge of the practical maxims which guide the deliberations of 
European cabinets, combined with a familiar acquaintance with the 
theoretical ideas of European thinkers ; and the felicity with which he 
seizes the salient points of the great controversy between the principle 
of authority and the principle of freedom, as illustrated in the history 
of many states and many centuries, must excite the admiration of all 
who have waded through any part of the immense mass of confused 
and often contradictory documents, the comprehensive study of which 
naturally precedes any intelligent judgment on the subject. In the 
latter portion of his Oration Mr. Sumner considers the duty which we 
owe to the friends of constitutional government in Europe, in setting 
them the example of a constitutional government properly adminis- 
tered ; and his observations on the importance of resisting any en- 
croachments of one department of the government on the other will 
meet the concurrence of all judiciously conservative citizens. 



